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For  our  winter  vegetables  we  have  always  drawn  largely  on  the  root  crops, 
Two  reasons  why.    First,  some  of  them  are  our  most  substantial  vegetables. 
Second,  they  store  well.    A  botanist  will  tell  you  that  the  so-called  "root 
crops"  include  some  vegetables  that  are  true  roots  and  some  that  are  not.  It 
includes  sweetpotatoes ,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  and  salsify  or  oyster  plant  — 
all  five  true  roots,  and  it  also  includes  white  potatoes,  which  are  tubers,  and 
onions,  which  are  bulbs  belonging  to  the  lily  family. 

Well,   I'm  bringing  you  some  news  today  about  the  market  prospects  in 
these  different  root  vegetables  for  the  coming  winter  months. 

As  I've  told  you  before,   the  potato  crop  this  year  is  a  big  one.  The 
September  estimates  from  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  give  the  figure  of 
372  million  bushels,  which  is  more  than  the  average  of  recent  years,  though  last 
year's  crop  was  bigger.     The  sweetpotato  crop  is  larger  than  in  any  recent  year. 

If  you  like  carrots,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that  this  is  another  crop 
that  is  larger  this  year  than  usual.     The  carrot  crop  has  been  increasing  stead- 
ily for  10  years  past  uniil  now  the  markets  take  5  or  6  times  the  shipments  of 
earlier  years.    The  nutritionists  are  largely  responsible  for  this.     They  have 
been  spreading  the  news  of  the  food  value  of  carrots.     So  nowadays  we  use  them 
m  other  ways  than  as  a  vegetable  for  soups  and  stews.     We  like  them  raw  in 
salads.    We  enjoy  them  crormed,  and  baked,  and  mashed.    And  we  eat  them  steamed, 
or  coiled  until  just  tender  and  served  with  butter.     We  also  make  good  fall  and 
winter  dishes  of  carrots  fried  with  apples,  or  stewed  with  celery  or  onions, 
we  even  use  carrots  in  souffles  and  custards  these  days. 

And  while  we  have  been  learning  the  food  value  of  carrots,  gardeners 
have  been  whetting  our  appetities  by  supplying  the  market  with  the  tender  young 
roots  which  are  more  succulent  and  more  delicate  than  the  mature  carrot.  These 
young  carrots  are  so  delicate  that  you  can  cook  them  in  their  skins.     And  they 
are  most  delicious  if  boiled  until  just  tender  and  served  simply  —  with  melted 
cutter  and  a  little  lemon  juice.     California,  Texas,  and  Arizona  gardeners  grow 
uiern  during  the  winter  and  ship  them  to  northern  markets  by  the  hundreds  of 
carloads.     They  are  sold  to  us  as  bunched  carrots,  with  tops  on. 

So-called  "winter  carrots"  or  stored  carrots  are  the  older  roots,  often 
none-grown,  which  are  harvested  in  the  fall  and  stored  with  their  tops  cut  off. 
nese  go  to  market  in  bags  and  we  buy  them  by  the  pound  instead  of  by  the  bunch, 
course,  these  stored  carrots  are  cheaper  than  the  young  ones  shipped  with 
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their  tops  on.    But  stored  carrots  are  quite  as  good  for  certain  dishes  as  the 
more  expensive,  fresh,  younger  ones.     They're  quite  as  good  for  stows,  for 
Bashing  and  grating,  for  soup  and  even  for  serving  in  sticks  as  a  relish. 

Maybe  you're  wondering  just  why  the  carrot  is  important  in  the  diet. 
Once  upon  a  tine  little  hoys  and  girls  ate  carrots  hoping  to  grow  curly  hair. 
Today  most  of  them  know  that  the  carrot  is  a  rich  source  of  vitamin  A.  Its 
yellow  color  shows  the  presence  of  carotene,  and  in  v      recent  years  the  nutri- 
tionists have  discovered  that  carotene  becomes  vitamin  A  either  in  the  vegetable 
or  in  the  body  that  consumes  it.     So,  carrots  because  of  their  vitamin  A,  help 
those  who  eat  them  to  resist  infections  of  eyes,  or  sinus,  or  mouth  and  throat. 
All  yellow- fleshed  vegetables  are  good  sources  of  this  vitamin  —  carrots, 
sweetpotatoes ,  yellow  turnins  and  yellow  squash.     So  are  the  green  leafy  ones. 

Of  course,  :rou  get  more  food  value  for  your  money  if  you  eat  your 
carrots  raw,  because  some  of  their  minerals  and  vitamins  are  lost  in  cooking. 
So,  serve  carrot  sticks  now  and  then  as  a  relish  and  use  grated  raw  carrot  as 
a  garnish,  or  in  salads,  or  in  the  children's  sandwiches, 

The  same  holds  true  for  turnips.  They  also  are  good  raw  in  sticks,  or 
in  salad.  They  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  C,  and  yellow  turnips  furnish  both 
A  and  C.  Both  varieties  will  be  plentiful  this  year. 

One  of  these  root  vegetables  has  never  yet  had  the  appreciation  it 
deserves.     This  is  the  salsify,  or  the  oyster  plant,  or  the  vegetable  oyster. 
Call  it  by  any  name  you  choose.     It  is  much  better  known  as  a  home-garden 
vegetable  than  as  a  market  crop,  probably  because  you  can  store  it  in  your  cold 
cellar  or  leave  it  In  the  ground  over  the  winter.     But  it  is  an  excellent  source 
of  iron  —  richer  than  any  other  root  vegetable  in  this  mineral  we  all  need  so 
nuch  in  our  winter  meals.     More  than  this,  salsify  gives  good  varietv  for  winter 
neals  because  its  flavor  iv  so  different.     Some  people  think  it  has  an  oyster 
flavor.     You  can  slice  and  boil  it,  then  serve  it  in  cream  sauce  or  in  butter. 
Or  you  can  mash  or  bake  it      Some  people  like  it  mashed  and  mixed  with  mashed 
potatoes,  then  made  into  small  cakes  and  fried. 

Now  about  parsnips.     They  are  relatives  of  the  carrot,  but  they  don't 
rank  so  high  in  food  value  as  the  carrct  does.     Many  -people  grow  parsnips  in 
their  home  gardens.     They're  easy  to  grow  and  easy  to  store  safely  for  the  winter 

About  the  onion  crop.     The  chief  value  of  this  popular  vegetable  is  its 
flavor,  though  it  contains  small  amounts  of  vitamins.     We  use  onions  largely  for 
seasoning,  but  they  are  good  in  their  own  right,  and  you  have  your  choice  of 
nany  ways  of  preparing  them.     They're  good  baked,  boiled,  scalloped,  stuffed, 
and  baked,  or  boiled  and  creamed.     Fried  onions  are  old  favorites.  French-fried 
onions  are  a  newer  and  just  as  delicious  dish. 

The  last  vegetable  on  this  list  is  the  beet.    Northern  markets  get  their 
winter  supplies  of  young  beets  chiefly  from  Texas.     Baby  beets,  boiled  and  but- 
tered, are  a  popular  winter  delicacy  nowadays.     Once  upon  a  time  we  only  had 
these  in  summer.     Sweet-sour  beets  give  variety  to  winter  meals  because  they  are 
so  different  in  flavor  and  color  from  other  foods.     But  since  I'm  telling  you  the 
frank  truth  about  these  winter  vegetables,  I'll  have  to  admit  that  the  food 
value  of  beets  isn't  great.     Their  flavor  and  color  are  their  chief  assets. 
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